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Memorabilia. | 


JN his paper on ‘ The Brass of Bishop Yong 
at New College, Oxford,’ Mr. Ralph 
Griffin, in the Antiquaries’ Journal for 
October, opens up a new subject of great in- 
terest for the lover of old brasses. The brass 
in question is of c. 1525. Descriptions and | 
photographs of it from 1848 onwards state 
that the head of it is lost, as is also the | 
crook of the pastoral staff. Mr. Griffin, how- | 
ever, in the collection of rubbings of monu- 
mental brasses in the Museum of Archaeo- 
logy at Cambridge, came upon a rubbing of | 
it in which appeared all the lost parts—face, | 
mitre, apparel of amice and head of the pas- 
toral staff. Then, in London, in the collec- 
tion of rubbings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, he discovered another rubbing made | 
in 1838 by Mr. Albert Way, a former Direc- 
tor of the Society; this showed, and much | 
more clearly, all the same details; it is re- | 
produced in this number of the Journal. 
And a notable fact is that Mr. Way has writ- 
ten at the side of the head, ‘‘ mortar or some 
composition.’ Yet another rubbing showing 
the head, though less clearly than Mr. Way’s, 
was found in the Ashmolean, and when our 
author finally examined the brass itself in 
New College ante-chapel, he found that, 
though the obliteration of the head and crook | 
corresponded with recent description and 
photographs, yet the appearance of the monu- 
ment is quite unlike what it would be if the 
head and the rest had been originally in 
brass and torn out of their place. The con- | 
clusion involved in these observations does 
indeed seem to be, as Mr. Griffin argues, that 
what is lost is work in some composition de- 
signed to take colour. No other example of 
this is recorded in England, but there are 
examples in England of heraldic detail and | 
detail of costume being treated in this way, | 
and abroad there are examples of heads of | 
effigies so treated. Mr. Griffin winds up | 
with a reference to certain incised slabs, on 
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| which what is in principle the same treat- 


ment is to be seen, and adds a few words 
suggesting that these slabs, which in Eng- 
land have not been very adequately described, 
are worth a good deal of study. 

The first article in this number is the final 
official report on the Excavations at Ur, 
which Mr. C. Leonard Woolley read to the 


| Society last May. 


N the second October number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, M. Franck L. Schoell 


| writes on a topic of considerable interest—on 


the French spoken in Switzerland. French 
is the mother-tongue of about a fifth of the 
It is shrinking 
somewhat from one decade to another—partly 
from the low birth-rate among the French- 
speaking population, which is specially 


| noticeable in the canton de Genéve ‘‘ qui est 
| ’un des lieux du monde ow il nait le moins 


d’enfants.’’ Against this must be set a 
marked and increasing tendency on the part 
of the German Swiss to come and take up 
their abode in the French-speaking cantons— 


| most of all in Geneva—where they become 


assimilated to the native population, and, in 


| the next generation, are apt to have forgotten 
| German and adopted French. There is no 
| comparable movement in the contrary direc- 


tion. 

Along the line where the two languages 
touch, we have rather a patois romand in 
contact with a German patois, than French 
with one another. 


M. Schoell gives some examples. In some 


| places they say for tailor, chenidreboque, 
| which is the German Schneiderbock trans- 
| mogrified; and they have made the German 
| Biigeleisen into peuglise, and use it, not for 
| a laundress’s iron, but for a train (from the 


shape of the locomotive). French words 


| have undergone like transformation ; the fun- 


niest example of this is the word s’kellerettli, 
version of quelle heure est-il?, which 
means a watch. 
In strange contrast with the sensitiveness 
about language which prevails uncomfort- 
ably in so many places, French and Ger- 


| man dwell together in Switzerland in perfect 
amity. M. Schoell quotes a couplet written 


up over a brewery in Berne: 

Ob deutsch, ob welsch, c’est tout égal: 

Le méme soleil scheint iiberall. 
which expresses the common sentiment. This, 
as our author points out at length, has its 
root-tap in history; and it is carried to ‘so 
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generous a height that this very year, after 
the resignation of one of the ministers be- 
longing to the romance division of the coun- 
try, the French-speaking side, without demur, 
temporarily renounced one of the two seats 
which are its right in favour of a German- 
speaking candidate who, from the point of 
view of the common interest, seemed the best 
man. 

About the French spoken in Switzerland, 
the first thing to be noticed is that — in 
language or pronunciation—traces of the dif- 
ferent patois which were spoken in the dif- 
ferent cantons (Geneva, Neuchatel, Fribourg, 
Vaud, Valais, Berne) before Parisian French 
had been introduced, still fairly strongly sur- 
vive and maintain their separate individual- 
ity, although they are disappearing. A 
number of examples of old local words which 
are still current testify to this. It seems, 
however, not the fashion to exploit this folk- 
language much for literary purposes, and 
Swiss authors who write in French, save for 
a slip here and there, are impeccably Paris- 
ian. 

The centre of the problem of keeping 
Swiss French pure lies in Geneva. Those 


concerned with the question see some little | 


danger confronting the language there. One 
form of it is the corruption of ordinary speech 
by those who are coming to it from German. 
They use a number of strange expressions 
which are virtually translations from the 
German; and in pronunciation they impose 
upon French their ‘‘ formidables accents 
toniques.’’ Concern for this would seem the 
more pressing from the fact that at every 
social level throughout German Switzerland, 
there is a great feeling for French and a great 
desire to acquire it. There appears to be 
among the well-informed in such places as 
Zurich, an opinion that German-Swiss intel- 
lectual interest is at the moment definitely 
inclined to turn away from the north and 
veer towards the west. 


CORRESPONDENT, M. Maurice Jean- 

nard, in a query to L’Intermédiaire 
des Chercheurs et Curieur for Oct. 15, tells 
of a traditional explanation we had not 
heard before of the thrice three strokes with 
which the Angelus begins. The first three 
strokes, he says, signify the Blessed Trinity ; 
the second three, the three theological vir- 
tues; the third three are one a-piece for the 
King, the Queen and the Dauphin. The 
Angelus as now rung in France must be pro- 
vided with some new meaning for the third 
three. 








<= 


Another query in this number, after quot- 
ing and desiring the reference for Napo- 
leon’s saying :— 

L’amour est l’occupation de l’homme oisif |g 
distraction du soldat et l’écueil du souverain, 
sets out part of a letter of Balzac’s to Mme 
Hanska relating the story of how he used 
to collect sayings of Napoleon’s into a livre 
de cuisine which always lay upon his desk, 
and one day, when he was without a penny, 
counted these up and found they amounted 
to well over five hundred in number. He 
turned them into money by selling them to a 
retired hosier, who forthwith brought them 
out in his own name under the title of 
‘Maximes et pensées de Napoléon.’ Balzac 
appears to have received 4,000 francs for the 
collection—as well as considerable amuse- 
ment from the idea of the honour and glory 
the hosier would reap from the book. 


(THE Presidential Address to the British 

Academy delivered by Dr. J. W. Mac 
kail last July, sent to us the other day by 
the Oxford University Press, after some 
weighty words on the desirability of enlist- 
ing the energies of youth in the service of 
the Academy, goes on to remind the audi- 
ence that scholars of eminent distinction but 
advanced age may be elected as Honorary 
Fellows, over and above the one hundred 
and fifty which is the limit for the number 
of Ordinary Fellows. ‘‘ There are at pre- 
sent,’’ said the President, ‘‘ none such; there 
have been, I think, only seven in all during 
the history of the Academy. For their elec- 
tion the special reasons varied in each par- 
ticular case. It is, however, interesting to 
give their names: Lord Cromer, Sir Samuel 
Griffith, Bishop G. F. Browne, C. M. 
Doughty, Lord Phillimore, F. H. Bradley, 


A. H. Sayce.’’ 
[N Mme Marie Emma Vernay’s exhaustive 
‘Das Kind in der franzésischen Volks- 
kunde’ (see Romanische Forschungen, vol. 
xlviii., pt. 2) among the nursery rhymes is 
given one for teaching a child the days of the 
week : 
Bonjour, lundi! 
Comment va mardi? 
Trés bien, mercredi. 
Je viens de la part de jeudi 
Dire & vendredi 
Qu’il s’appréte samedi 
Pour aller & la messe dimanche. 
It will be observed that this makes Mon- 
day the first, and Sunday the last, day of 
the week. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DOCUMENTS ABOUT CROMWELL’S 
MASSACRE AT WEXFORD. 


1. THe PETITION OF THE SURVIVING 
INHABITANTS OF WEXFORD. 


N 9 Oct., 1649, Cromwell treacherously 
entered the town of Wexford. The 
Governor was murdered, and five hundred 
soldiers lost their lives. Fifteen hundred of 
the inhabitants perished, many by drown- 
ing in attempts to escape. The survivors of 
this massacre petitioned Charles II for the 
restitution of their property, and their peti- 
tion was printed in full in Peter Gale’s ‘ An 
enquiry into the ancient and Corporate Sys- 
tem in Ireland, and Suggestions for its Res- 
toration,’ etc., published in 1834. 

Dr. Lingard, in Note D on ‘The Mas- 
sacres at Drogheda and Wexford’ (pp. 633- 
640 of the eighth volume of his ‘ History of 
England,’ 1849) quotes from this copy, but 
the document itself was summarised by Mr. 
R. P. Mahaffy in his ‘ Calendar of State 
Papers. Irish Series, 1660-1662,’ published 
in 1905. 

Mr. Mahaffy made no reference either to 
Gale or to Lingard, and summarises the 
petition on pp. 335-336 of his Calendar. From 
this summary I take the following sentence: 








The Governor and 1,500 men lost their lives, | 


and the property of the inhabitants became 
pillage to the usurper’s soldiers. 

I think that anyone who reads the petition 
itself will fail to endorse this sentence. It is 
untrue, so I set the petition out in full. 


Wexford to His Majesty King Charles II. 
Read in May, 1661. [State Papers. Irish 
Series. Charles II. Vol. 307, No. 65]. 
To Trae Kine@’s ‘Most Excettent Magestie. 
The humble petition of the ancient natives, 


stood in opposition to his late Mat’s author- 
ity, then and not sooner did the said inhabi- 
tants begin to stand upon their defence, and 
having fitted and armed some shipps for the 
support of their Trade in the year 1643, the 
Karl of Castlehaven and the lord viscount 
Taaffe being sent by advice of the Lo 

Marquesse of Ormond, then your Mat’s Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to demand assistance of 
shipping from the petitioners for his late Mat’s 
service, they having imparted the Contents of 
their Imploymt to the said inhabitants, they 
chearfully and freely agreed to supply the 
said Lieut with the number of Tenne shipps, 
and to have them in readynes in fifteene dayes, 
and had not failed soe to doe, but that the 
occasion was diverted, yet the petitioners’ 
zeale and readyness did sufficiently appeare 
if there were cause, and as the said inhabi- 
tants have been allwayes a people adhearing to 
the Interest of the Crowne, and ancient Eng- 
lish collonies continued there since the Reigne 
of King Henry the Second. soe did they on all 
occasions expresse their chiefe loyalty in his 
Mat’s service, and particularly imbraceing the 
peace concluded by your Mats authority 1648 
as was manifested after in the time of greatest 
danger, for the late usurper Oliver Cromwell 
arriveing with a powerful army in Ireland in 
the year 1649, and having upon the taking of 
Drogheda put all the Inhabitants and souldiers 
to ye sword, that the Example thereof might 
strike a terror into the Inhabitants of other 
Townes which he was soon after to besiege, hee 
writt to the petitioners, Wexford being his 
next designe, and courted them to submitt to 
his authoritie, and to quitt the royall interest, 
and that they should inioy all their possessions 
& fortunes and be used as well as anv others 
under his power, whose proposall the peti- 
tioners did reject & sent to the Lord Marquesse 
of Ormond, then your Mats Lord Lieut, pray- 
ing his Lorp to take care of that place of 
Consequence, and to garrison it as hee should 
think fitt, and that they were ready to expose 
their lives and fortunes for the defence thereof 
against the said Usurper, The said Lord Lieut 
did Garrison the said Towne accordingly, and 
sent thither an able and resolute Commander, 


| Sir Edward Butler to whose governt and care 
1. Petition of the surviving inhabitants of | 


inhabitants of the towne of Wexford, and of | 


the heires ,orphanes and widowes of such of 
them as are dead. 

Humbly shews 

That the petitioners in the beginning of the 
rebellion in Irelandl i.e. of 1641] held firme to 
their Ancient Loyalty and never acted any- 
thing in the said troubles, till they observed 
that some of his late majestie’s shipping re- 
volted against him; and finding their Trade 
was interrupted by those in England that 


{ 


the said Inhabitants submitted the whole 
Towne and fortifications, with their lives and 
fortunes. Yet soe it is, may it please your 
Matie that after the resistance they could make, 
the said Usurper having a great Army by 
Sea and Land before the said towne did on 
the ninth of October 1649 soe powerfully assault 
them that hee entred the Towne, and put man, 
woman & Child to a very few to the Sword, 
where [Italics mine] among the rest the said 
Goveno’ lost his life, and others of the soldiers, 
and Inhabitants ‘to the number of ffifteene 
hundred persons; and, besides, the whole stock 
and fortune of the Inhabitants to an inestim- 
able value became pillage and booty to the said 
Usurper and his soldiers. 

The petitioners, therefore, in behalf of them- 
selves who escaped the sword of the said 
Usurper, and in behalf of the Children, Heires, 
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and Widowes of those who sacrificed their 
lives in your Majestie’s service doe most 
humbly beseech your Majestie to be graciously 
pleased to look upon them as deserved objects 
of your Favour and Justice soe farre as to give 
order for their restitution to their former 
habitations, possessions and interests in the 
said Towne and Country; and that the rather 
that such of them as were capable to serve 
your majestie went first to Silley ey? and 
Jerzey, then in your majestie’s hands, and | 
after followed your fortune into forraigne | 
parts, still acting by your Commissioner in 
all occasions relating to your service; and so | 
continued untill that, after your miajestie’s 
happy Restauration, their commissions were 
called in, to which they readily submitted; and | 
now to the number of thirty Captaines of them 
are expecting your Majestie’s favour and | 
justice for restoring their former possessions | 
aforesaid, having noe other livelyhood or sub- | 
sistance at present; which being granted. 
They will ever pray, etc. 
2. Account 1n ‘‘ BRUODINUS.’ 
In Antonius ‘‘ Bruodinus,’”? Propugnacu- 
lum Catholicae Veritatis, published in 1669, 
there is the following account of Wexford, 
on p. 679: 


“Tpse strategus regecidarum _ terrestri 
itinere Dublinium proetergressus, Wexfordiam 
(modicam quidem, et maritimam, munitam 
et opulentum civitatem) versus castra movet 
occupatoque insperate, proditione cujusdam 
perfidi ducis castro, quod moenibus imminebat, 
in civitatem irruit; opposuere se viriliter 
aggressori praesidiarii simul cum civibus, pug- 
natumque est ardentissime per unius horae 
spatium inter partes in foro, sed impari con- 
gressu, nam cives fere omnes una cum militi- 
bus, sine status, sexus, aut aetatis discrimine 
Cromwelli gladius absumpsit. 


’ 


3. THp Account oF Dr. Nicuotas FRENCH, 
CATHOLIC BisHop oF FERNS. 


The late Cardinal Moran published the 
first volume of his ‘ Spicilegium Ossoriense, 
being a_ collection of original letters and | 
papers illustrative of the History of the 
Irish Church from the Reformation to “he 
year 1800.’ in 1874. On pp. 510-11 is set out 
the Latin original of a letter from Dr. Nicho- 
las French, the Bishop of Ferns, who at the 
time of the storming of Wexford was lying 
ill at a neighbouring town. The bishop’s 
letter is dated from Antwerp in January, 
1675, and is addressed to the Papal Inter- 
nuncio. [Translation by the Rev. Denis 
Murphy, 8.J., in his ‘ Cromwell in Ire- 
land ’]: 

On that fatal day, October 11th 1649, I lost | 
everything I had. Wexford, my native town, | 
then abounding in merchandize, hay and 
wealth, was taken at the sword’s point by that | 
plague of England, Cromwell, and sacked by 
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an infuriated soldiery. Before God’s altar felj 
sacred victims, holy priests of the Lord. Of 
those who were seized outside the church, 
some were scourged, some thrown into drains 
and imprisoned, while others were hanged or 
put to death by cruel tortures. The blood 
of the noblest of our citizens was shed, 
that it inundated our streets. There — was 
hardly a house that was not defiled with carn. 
age and filled with wailing. In my ow, 
palace, a boy hardly sixteen years of age, an 
amiable youth, and also my gardener and 
sacristan, were barbarously butchered; and my 
chaplain, whom I had left behind me at home, 
was pierced with six mortal wounds and left 
weltering in his blood. And these abominable 
deeds were done in the open day by wicked 
assassins. Never since that day have T seen 
my native city, my flock, my native land or 
my kindred, and this it is that makes me the 
most wretched of men. After the destruction 
of the town I lived for five months in the 
woods, every moment sought after that I might 
be put to death. ‘There my drink was milk 
and water, my food a little bread; on one 
occasion I did not taste food for five whole 
days. I slept under the open sky, without 
any shelter or covering. At length the wood 
in which TI lay concealed was surrounded by 
numerous bodies of the enemy, who came to 
seize me and send me in chains to England, 
But, thanks to my guardian angel, I escaped 
their hands, owing to the speed and swiftness 
of my horse. 

4. THe Women MURDERED BY CROMWELL. 

There are, I believe, a number of tradi- 
tions in Ireland about this, but I am ignor- 
ant of them, and have been unable to trace 
the authorities, as I have never set foot in 
Ireland and know little about Irish sources. 
The following, however, are the English 
authorities : 

(a) In James Heath’s Flagellum, a life of 
Cromwell, first published in 1663, there is 
the following account (taken by me from the 
last edition, of 1672): 

Most abominably and barbarously cruel he 
was in this place, [Wexford] for near 200 of 
the better sort, and the beautifullest women 
of the city having (upon the town being en- 
tered) fled to the cross and with the command 
of their charming eyes and those melting tears 
prevailed upon the soldiers for quarter; now, 
at his coming thither and after a laughing 
jeering enquiry what they did there and other 
mocking insultations, were commanded to be 
knock’t on the head, which those that promised 
them life nobly refusing, he commanded at- 
other regiment to encompass them, and there 
most horribly massacred them all. 

(b) ‘ Arbitrary Government displayed to 
the life. In the tyrannic usurpation of @ 
Junto of men called the Rump Parliament. 
And more especially in that of the Tyrant 
and Usurper, Oliver Cromwell ’  Lon- 
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don: Printed for Charles Leigh, 1682. By 
Sir Thomas May, of Rawmere, Sussex, Re- 
corder of Chichester and M.P. for Chichester 


in the Convention of 1688 and Parliament of | 


1689. He was knighted by William III. 
There was a third edition of this valuable 
little book in 1690, headed, ‘‘ An Epitomy of 
English History.”’ 


The next place after Drogheda was Wexford, 
a considerable town by the sea, South West of 
Dublin, which was betray’d to him (Cromwell) 
and where he, after a barbarous manner, put 
to the sword two thousand more, and among 
the rest two hundred of the chiefest women of 
the place fled to the market cross for shelter, 
and there put to the sword by his command, 
tho’ seve sral of his own soldiers who had before 
given them quarter, refused to obey his bloody 
commands. 


(c) ‘ The Rise and Growth of Fanaticism ; 
or, a View of the Principles, Plots and Per. 
nicious practices of the Dissenters for 
upwards of 150 years .’ The Second 
Edition . . . London. Printed and sold by 
John Morphew, near Stationers’ Hall, 1715. 
(The first edition has not been traced). On 
p. 33 is to be found the following passage : 


Before [ take a view of their [the Dissenters] 
plots and practices in the reign of King Charles 
II, I shall beg leave to mention a notorious and 
barharous piece of cruelty, perpetrated by that 
meek and spotless lamb, Oliver Cromwell. 
When the usurper entered the town of Wex- 
ford, in Ireland, three hundred women of the 
best rank and fashion fled to the Cross. 
Oliver, to manifest himself a thorough pac’d 
bloodhound, encompassed them with his merci- 
less dragoons and, 
sex or innocency caus’d them all to be 
butchered, not one being suffer’d to escape. 
This done, the presumptuous wretch draws up 
his regiment, and began to pray and preach, 
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SCOTTISH PROJECTS AGAINST 
ENGLAND, 1592-1599. 


HE usual histories of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth make Little or no mention of a 


| series of Scottish projects against the Queen 


| which were conceived during the latter part 
of her reign. There is ample evidence that 
James VI. himself was the originator of these 
plots, and that his object was to ensure that 
the Crown of England would become his upon 
the death of Elizabeth. A large number of 
candidates were in the same hope, and a book 


| published abroad in 1595 by one Dolman (a 


pseudonym of the Jesuit Father Parsons) re- 
viewed their various claims at some length. 
They ranged from Philip of Spain to Ara- 
bella Stuart, and the Dolman-Parsons book 


| contained an unmistakable hint that the Ear] 





having no regard to their | 


giving thanks, perhaps, for such a glorious and | q 
| everything was ready, both money and men, 


honourable victory. 


(d) During the years 1758-1763 the Abbé 
James Macgeoghan, chaplain to the Irish 
troops in the service of France, published his 
‘ Histoire d’Irlande, Ancienne et moderne,’ in 
three volumes, the third appearing in 1763. 

On p. 691 of the last volume is an ex- 
tremely accurate account of Wexford. Mac- 
geoghan repeats the story of the women slain 
at the market cross as follows :— 


Les pas de ce tyran (Cromwell) furent 
barbarie; il fit égorger au pied de la Croix 
dans la place publique, les Dames de cette ville 
au nombre de deux cens, qui imploroient en 
vain miséricorde & genoux, les yeux baignés de 
larmes. 


J. G. Mupprman. 


of Essex might succeed in becoming King of 
| England if he played his cards with care. 
Our review of James’s efforts to make certain 
of his own succession will also afford us some 
interesting side-lights upon his own charac- 
ter. 

There exists evidence to show that in 1592, 
about June, the conquest of England by 
Scotland had been carefully planned. In the 

Hatfield Papers (Vol. iv, pp. 214- 216) is 

calendared a long document which gives the 
whole plan in detail. 

This enterprise in hand is one of the greatest 
that ever was, since it is to conquer England, 
partly by a foreign force and partly by some 
among themselves. But since all great enter- 
prises ought to be suddenly and_ resolutely 
prosecuted, therefore this ought to be executed 
at farthest in harvest next. 

Other reasons given for the immediate 
putting into practice of this plan were that 


and it would have been expensive to keep 
such a force waiting. Delay also might allow 
the Queen to get knowledge of the enterprise, 
and might in addition lessen the ardour of 
those who were undertaking it. The affair 


| came to nought, however; it seems that it was 


discovered, as the document is endorsed 
“Copy of the Scotch King’s instructions to 
Spain which should have been sent by Powry 
Oge, but thereafter were concredit to Mr. 


| George Ker, and withdrawn at his taking for 
marqués par-tout au coin de la plus cruelle | 


| record was made by 


safety of his Majesty’s honour. 1592.’’ 

The next attempt of which we have any 
James in 1596, and it 
took the form of a projected alliance with 
Spain. Details of this may be found in Sir 
Ralph Winwood’s ‘ Memorials,’ pp. 1-15. 





In the month of May this year 1596, John 
Ogleby, a Scot, arriv’d in Spain from Rome, 
saying he was sent by the King of Scotland, 
with a Commission to treat of Friendship, a 
League and Confederacy between that Kin 
and his Catholick Majesty: For he declar’d, 
that the King of Scotland would become a 
Catholick, and enter into Confederacy with his 
Holiness and his Catholick Majesty, against 
the Queen of England, and produced a Letter 


of Trust and Credence of the said King of 
Scotland ... (p. 2). 
The reasons given for James’s desire 


| 


| 


| 
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Flanders. 7. Send a trusty man to Scotland 
to carry out these compacts. 

There was, however, a certain John Cecil, 
described as an ‘‘ English Priest,” who 
raised many objections to the alliance, at 
the city of Toledo, ‘‘ on behalf of the Earls 


and other Catholick Lords of Scotland.” 
rhese were, first, in connexion with the 
agent Ogleby:—1. He was not trusted in 


Scotland, as he was friendly with English 


were:—1. Wish to avenge his mother’s death. | 


2. The Act of Parliament passed a little be- 
fore the execution of Mary to say that 
nobody might inherit the English throne 
whose kindred had been guilty of conspiracy 
against the Queen. 
being aimed at James directly. 
had promised to proclaim James her succes- 
sor in order to gain his help against the 
Armada of 1588, but this promise was not 
kept, on the ground that ‘‘ her Embassador 
[Ashby] had exceeded the Commission given 
him.’”’ 4. Suspicion that the Queen caused 
the death of the King’s father, the Earl of 
Lennox, and that she engineered many of the 
troubles in Scotland. 
many of the King’s enemies, e.g. Bothwell. 
6. She had supported the ‘‘ Ministers 
Preachers that embroil’d Scotland.” 7. She 
had retained property in England which be- 
longed to his father and refused to allow 
Arabella to leave England. 8. She had tried 
to get the King’s infant son into her power. 

In 
promised :—1. To become Catholic. 2. To 
conclude a treaty of offence and defence with 
Spain. 3. ‘‘To make War immediately on 
the Queen of England, and to declare him- 
self her Enemy, opposing all her Designs in 
Scotland, England, Ireland, and _ other 
Parts.’ 4. To be reconciled to the Scottish 
Catholic noblemen. 5. To support the Eng- 
lish and Irish Catholics. 6. To withdraw 
all Scots who were fighting against Spain 
in Flanders and France. 7. To help the 
King of Spain with soldiers. 
ambassadors to Spain and Flanders. 
deliver up his son as security. 

On his side, James required that the 
King of Spain 


9. To 


This was regarded as | 


3. The Queen | jords. 


and | 


return for the help of Spain, James | 


heretics, including some of the Queen’s prime 
Ministers. 2. The letter of credence from the 
King was possibly forged, as ‘‘ this Agent 
has confese’d, that he and many Scots, can 
counterfeit the King’s Hand and Seal upon 
occasion.’’ 3. His methods of negotiating 
were very variable and suspicious. 4. He did 
not stand well with the Scottish Catholic 


With regard to James himself, Cecil 
said:—1. He had shown no Catholic incline 
tions. 2. He had written books against the 


| Catholics, executed some, married a Luth- 
eran queen, conspired with Elizabeth, and 


5. She had protected | 


8. To send | 


all his friends were heretics. 3. All his rea- 
sons were merely for revenge. 4. ‘‘ More 
over, the Catholicks of Scotland do look upon 
him not only as a very obstinate Heretick 
and positive in his Heresies, or rather asa 
Man that values no Religion whatsoever, but 
also as an inconstant, changeable and ill 
temper’d Person, who observes no Faith, 
Promise or Word, any farther than Interest 
prevails with him; and of this they have had 
long Experience and many Instances. . . ” 
5. He practised falsehoods upon the Bishops 
of Glasgow and Ross. 6. He caused the nob- 
ility to take an oath to avenge the death of 
his mother, but afterwards particularly per- 
secuted those he thought adhered to it. 
7. He got the Catholics together on some pre- 


| text, and then charged them with high trea 


son. 8. The Earl of O’Rorke came to him 
from Ireland with a safe-conduct, and he 
gave him up to Elizabeth for a sum of 
money. 9. He obtained and used money 
from both the Pope and Elizabeth. 

Cecil then went on:— 


The true Cause that has really mov’d the 


| King of Scotland, and some Peliticians that 


must:—1l. Not claim the | 


Crowns of England, Scotland, or Ireland. | 


2. Help James to secure the English Crown. 
3. Treat with none but the King of Scotland 
direct. 
Spain. 5. Send an Ambassador to Scotland. 
6. Receive Col. Simple into the Court at 


4. Allow trade between Scotland and | 


favour him, to make a Show of intending to 
embrace the Catholick Religion at this time, 
is Dolman’s Book, which was written the last 
Year on the Subject of the Succession of the 
Crown of England, wherein it is declar’d that 
the King of Scotland has many Companions it 
the Pretension to that Succession, and that all 
of them have very probable Rights, and after- 
wards that no Pretender can be admitted by 
the Catholicks, whatsoever his Right may be by 
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Blood, unless he be a known Catholick, The | Railway between Dalston Junction and 
King of Scotland has understood that this Book | Canonbury, closed from 1 Oct. 

has made much Impression on all sorts of | 3. Tottenham received its charter, as a 
People, and therefore he would now willingly | borough, on 27 Sept 

secure his own Interest, by this way of a} , ; 

league and Union with his Holiness, and with | 

his Catholick Majesty, which is not amiss, were | TOHN ELIOT.—Miss Yates, in the recent 
there any Truth and sincere Intention on the | Life of John. Flor; senmmen, tit “t 
part of the King and_his Adherents; but if | ie CS eee Seer. Seeeees Caw Seemeree 
there be nothing but Words, he may in like | ance of John Eliot's Ortho-epia Gallica, 
manner be retaliated with Words, and a Man | printed 1592, to interpreters of the topical 
sent to Scotland with this Agent, as he hhimself | allusions in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ Eliot’s 
demands; and till he shall return, and bring | hook was a skit on modern language conver- 
a certain Account of what he has found there, | sation-manuals, such as Florio’s ‘ First 
towards the performance of the Offers made by | F ke , ? a oe iy? + tai: - . 
him, and till his Holiness be fully satisfy’d in ruits,’ and was dedicated to Leicester’s son, 


relation to the Affair of Religion, his Majesty | Robert Dudley. The fact that the author 
may suspend the —— [blank in original] and | says in the dedication that he was born and 
advise upon the matter as he shall think fit. bred in the county of Warwick has intriguing 
The agent was accordingly despatched, and | possibilities. The only Eliot I can find, who 
at Madrid a Portuguese gentleman was ap- might have been his father, is the school- 
pointed to go to Scotland with him. The master of Nuneaton grammar-school, who in 
latter, however, was left behind at Madrid, | the first year of Elizabeth was receiving a 
and Ogleby proceeded alone to Valencia and | Salary of £10 a year. (Cox in ‘ Victoria 
Barcelona. In the meantime, one Stephen | ©ounty History: Warwick,’ ii., p. 543). Cox 
de Ibarra came to Madrid from the Court at | Says this man “ seems to have been Roger 
Flanders, and said that Eliot, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, who in 
0 t a , ; ’ 1564 became rector of Sutton Coldfield.’”’ In 
gleby had confess’d to him, that he went S Culaield ciaeek: Cheese ix 6 ee 
and was sent by the King of Scotland, and by | * utton Coldfield church there is a brags to 
some Hereticks and Politicians to rouse up the memory of Barbara, daughter of Ralph 
some People’s Spleen, and make them Friends | Simonds, gent., and wife of Roger Eliot, rec- 
to the King of Scotland against the King of | tor (1606). Unfortunately the registers of 
Spain. Sutton Coldfield are imperfect and only be- 
In consequence, Ogleby was detained at | gin 1603. The Nuneaton ones date from 
Barcelona ‘‘ till it can be known whether the | 1585, also too late to be of any use. Someone 
King of Scotland sent him, or gave him any | bearing this surname, Miss Yates says 
such Commission, or Credentials, and this is | (p. 187), was in close relation with the 
all that has hitherto been done in the Affair | Jesuits, and a Captain Robert or George 
” No more was heard of the matter. | Eliot, a follower of Sir Robert Dudley, was 
In 1599 it seems that James was once more | ‘‘ wanted’ by the English ambassador in 
up to his old tricks, and again seeking an | Venice in 1609, for plotting against James 1. 
alliance with Spain, for on June 27 of that M. Dormer Harris. 
year Sir Henry Neville wrote to Sir Robert ; io aoe: ies sales 
Cecil from Paris that ‘‘ The Laird of Ogleby R" HARD DIXON: “ HAPPY DICK.’’— 
is carrying on an important negotiation be- Richard Dixon was Master of Orton 
tween the King of Scots and the King of | parochial school, Cumberland, for nearly 
Spain.” (State Papers Domestic, 1598-1601, | fifty years, and styled himself ‘‘ Happy 
p. 221). Possibly James thought that his | Dick,’ an appelation which was ever after- 
plans might have better fortunes now that | wards bestowed upon him by the parishioners, 
the old King Philip II was dead. The whole | most of whom he educated. He died in 1811, 
affair shows James in a curious light, and | and his long and faithful life is commemor- 
reflects credit upon him for a certain amount | ated by the following inscription on his 
of ingenuity, if not for straightforward deal- | tomb: 


J. ARDAGH. 





Ing. Seven times seven he taught this School, 
Srpney H. ATKINS. And canvassed many a tedious rule; 
4, The Groves, Chester. Five times seven years, as you may mark, 


i He served here as parish clerk, 
' ee CE _ | He was a just and upright man, 
(JHANGING LONDON.—1. Royal Masonic | As far as we his life could scan, 
Institution for Girls, Clapham Junc- | And now he rests beneath this clod, 
tion. This has been demolished. | ‘Till called upon to meet his God. 


2. Mildmay Park Station, on the L.M.S. J. W. Fawcert. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





LASS EYES AND JAMES I.—Can any 
of your readers tell me: (@) when were 
artificial glass eyes invented ? (b) did James I 
use one? I have an idea that the ordinary 
glass eye is not more than a hundred years 
old. 

I have recently done much research work 
on the medical history of James, but have 
found no reference to his being blind of one 
eye. The reason for the question is that at 
Knole, Sevenoaks, there is shown in the 
““James I’’ room a silver cup which the 
guide describes as being used by the King 
for his glass eye. That he had chronic 
ophthalmia I think likely, as his personal 
habits were nasty and the sanitation of the 
day was entirely wanting in completeness. 


F,. Wiiitam Cock, M.p. 


ONDON STREET SELLERS, 1804.—A 
few years ago I picked up in Chelsea a 
very pleasing set of twelve coloured prints, 
with wide margins, in modern frames, 6ins. 
by 4ins., the colouring not by hand, but by 
plate or stone. Each has above the picture 
a locality, below it the goods; thus: St. 
James Place—Cherries; Pantheon—Spiced 
Gingerbread ; Temple Bar—Lavender ; Shore- 
ditch—Hair Brooms. Immediately under 
each picture is ‘‘ Pub. by R. Philips, 1804 ’’; 
but no artist’s name is given. Can some- 
one tell by whom they are? 


ALFRED WELBY. 


cKELL OF WESTFIELD: PORTRAIT 
WANTED.—Friends of the family of 
Russell of Dalgrain brought a portrait of 
Dr. McKell of Westfield, Stirlingshire, to 
London years ago. Information is desired 
concerning this portrait. 
A. May Oster. 

30, Museum St., W.C.1. 


ANCASHIRE RECUSANTS temp. 
CHARLES I.—Among those disarmed 

by order of the Privy Council were Thomas 
Chadderton of Chetham in Salford Hundred, 
gent., in October, 1625, and Ralph Woodward 


of Shevington, gent., and Bridget Bushell, | 
of Conishead, widow, in January, 1625/6, a | 


corslet being taken in each case. Can they 
be identified? A Ralph Woodward was a 
recusant at Shevington in August, 1628 (Rec. 
Soc. Lancs. and Ches., xii. 178) and Bridget 
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Period 1760-1795. | 


Octoser 27, 


1934, 


| Bushell of Ulverston compounded for the 
two-thirds of her estate liable to sequestra- 
tion for recusancy by an annual payment of 
| £10 (Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., lx. 
| 176), 31 Aug., 1632 (‘ Lucas’s Hist. of War. 
| ton,’ ed. Ford and Fuller-Maitland, 91), 
Two recusant squires, Thomas Westby of 
Mowbreck, and Thomas Shireburne of Little 
| Mitton, kept the armour of the town of 
| Preston and Amounderness Hundred respee- 
tively in October, 1625. In a list sent by the 
Privy Council on 26 July, 1634, of those re. 
cusants whose arms were immediately re. 
| quired, Sir Charles Blunt, of Hornby Castle, 
| Kt., and his wife, Thomas Benison of Hornby, 
| gent., and the wives of Richard Lord Moly- 
| neux of Sefton, and Nicholas Butler of Out 
| Rawcliffe, gent., were included. Who were the 
| Blunts and Mrs. Butler, no doubt wife of a 
cadet of the Squires of Rawcliffe? Benison 
was perhaps the agent for Lord Morley and 
Mounteagle’s estate of Hornby Castle in 
1646 (‘ Palat. Note-book,’ iii. 261) and, as 
the elder, buried at Melling in Lonsdale on 
wae 1671/2 (Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., xl., 
107). 


| 


H. I. A. 


THOMAS DE MONTACUTE, EARL OF 

SALESBURY. — Lansdowne MS. No. 

285, fol. 147, is headed :—‘‘ Other Ordinances 

| made by the Erle of Salesbury and of Perche 

/and Lord of Monthermer at his sieges in 

Mayne & in other places.’? To what does 

‘“‘ Perche ’’ refer? Is it the name of a place! 

| ‘* Mayne”’ is, presumably, in France. What 

is its modern name and where is it situated? 

| This Earl of Salesbury was mortally 
wounded at the siege of Orleans in 1421. 


NEvx. 


A NGLO-INDIAN TERMS: ‘“ MESULA” 
|*+% AND “ KTHAR.’’—I am puzzled by two 
entries in the MS. journal of a seaman 
which has lately come into my possession. 
| In Madras Roads, in 1805, there came to his 
| ship ‘‘ several mesula boats ’’ with stores, 
among which were ‘‘3 kihar cables.’’ The 
spelling may be phonetic. 


A. R. L. M. 


R. ROEBUCK, OF CORINGA 
(MADRAS).—In the same MS. there is 
mention of Mr. Roebuck, ‘‘ head ruler and 


merchant’ of Coringa, and owner of the 
dockyard (1805). Further information 
would be welcome. 

A. R. L. M. 
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FAMBRO ”’ FOR HAMBURG.—In the | 

same MS. there is mention of “an | 
Hambro ship.’’ Presumably this means 
Hamburg. Confirmation and further in- 


stances required. 


A. R. L. M 


UPERSTITIONS CORPSES THAT 
FLOAT.—In the same MS. there is a 
story of a man presumed to have been mur- 
dered by natives and thrown into the water. 
The diarist remarks: 

Had he have been drownded in a state of in- 
toxication ‘the would have sunk like other 
drownded persons, and not have been found 
floating, as none but murdered people and 
those who die natural can swim after being 
dead. 


Of course 


sé 


swim” is used in the sense 
“to float,’’ but surely the writer meant to 
put ‘‘unnatural’’? Further instances of 
this superstition would be welcome. 


A. R. L. M. 
ING ALFRED'S HYMN”: ST. 
MARY’S SCHOOL, WANTAGE. - 
Does any old pupil of St. Mary’s School, 
Wantage, remember the words and tune of 
“King Alfred’s Hymn,”’ sung in the school 
chapel at Easters during 1872-75? The only 
words I can find run as follows :— 
They se al the stone and boasting say 
He ne’er shall rise again. 
But see if ye can hinder 
The great red sun to rise, 
Or seal the golden mornin 
That lights the purple » 
O wicked man your foolish thought 
The power of God defies. 

Wanted also the name and address of any 
relatives of the late Canon H. H. Wood- 
ward, Precentor of Worcester Cathedral 
from 1890 and for twenty years later. He 
may have written the tune, and perhaps the 
words, of the above ‘‘ King Alfred’s Hymn. ’ 

F. G. Watker. 

Upton Lovel Rectory, Warminster, Wilts. 


RCHER THOMPSON GURNEY (1820- 
1887). — Particulars of his relation to 
Franz Grillparzer wanted. 


B. 


‘HANTRY CHAPELS.—How can I study 

this subject? So far I have found very 
little in print to help me. It seems as if all 
there is is written by Protestants who do not 
appear to understand the subject. 


ENQUIRER. 
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| ({TONNERRE-CLERMONT AND THE 

POPE.—I have read the following story 
in the notes to an eighteenth-century edition 
of the ‘Caractéres ’ of La Bruyére. The fam- 
ily of Tonnerre-Clermont once bore for arms 
a mountain. But in 1123 a 
count of this house was instrumental in res- 
toring Calixtus II to his throne, whereupon 
the Pope granted them for arms two silver 
keys in saltire; and whenever a count of this 
house chances to be present at Rome at the 
coronation of a Pope, instead of coming like 
everyone else to kiss the Pope’s foot, he takes 
up his stand beside him, draws his sword, 
and says: Etsi omnes, ego non. The writer 
of the note—probably with truth—says that 
this is pure fable. Nevertheless, I should 
like to know whether it is an old fable, and 
where it first appears. 

C. E. H. 


‘HRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHOOL. — Is 
there a history of this school? 
O. 


WENMAN.—I will be obliged if any 

reader having access to the Harleian 
MSS. will inform me what material they 
contain concerning William Wenman (nm. 
1711, d. 1750) a friend of Edward Harley, 
2nd Earl of Oxford. He was a Nottingham- 
shire squire and owner of several estates in 
that county, including Mansfield-Wood- 
house ; Edwinstowe, which he left to Harley’s 
son-in-law, William Cavendish Bentinck, 
2nd Duke of Portland; and Harley, near 
Clifton, which he left to Harley’s widow. 
Harley, in his diary—in the Welbeck MSS. 
—says that there were present on 31 Oct., 
1713, at his wedding at Wimpole, the Lord 


Treasurer, Mr. Auditor Harley and Mr. 
Wenman. 
I have failed to ascertain through 


N. and Q.’ the lineage of the said William 
Wenman, whose crest, A cock’s head, and 
at least one quartering of whose shield, A 
cross flory, are similar to those of the ex- 
tinct Viscounts and Barons Wenman of 
Oxfordshire. Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’ 
conveys no indication of any connection, and 
the name Wenman does not occur in the 
parish registers at Edwinstowe, Ollerton or 
Worksop, neither is the family place of 
burial known. I have the wills of Wenman 
proved 1750, and of his wife Ellen, proved 
1765, but they contain nothing which would 
help to solve the question. 

Frank REED. 
Box 1340, Auckland, C.I., New Zealand. 
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ENRY VERNON AND THE BARONY 
OF GREY DE POWYS.—Where can I 
find the ‘‘ Case’’ of Henry Vernon, and the 
details of his claim to the Barony of Grey 
de Powys? His claim was rejected because 


the heralds considered that the entry of the | 
name of Elizabeth Grey above that of ‘‘ the | 


doughter of Robert Corbet Knt.’’ in the pedi- 
gree of the Ludlows (from whom Henry Ver- 
non sprang on the distaff side) was spurious. 
Elizabeth Grey’s existence was never proved. 


L. L. Norswortary. 


HE LEGEND OF BLEEDING HEART 
YARD.—I would be grateful if any of 
your readers could tell me the origin of the 
legend of Bleeding Heart Yard, and whether 
there is only one version of the story, or 
several. I take it to refer to the celebrated 
Lady Hatton, widow of Sir William Hatton 
(née Newport), fourth daughter of Lord 
Burleigh, and subsequently wife of Sir 
Edward Coke. 

I have heard it stated that the legend re- 
fers to Alice Hatton, mother of the Lord 
Chancellor, Sir C'iristopher Hatton, but it 
seems to me more probable that Elizabeth 
Cecil was the original of the legend. 


L. L. Norswortny. 


ERALDIC STAINED GLASS. — Is it 
known where the stained glass heraldic 
shields found in churches in the fifteenth 

century, were made? 
written on the subject ? 
BLUETTE. 


NDERSON: ROWAN.—Janet Anderson, | 


of Govan, Co. Lanark, was married to 
John Rowan, of Greenhead, who died 1685. 
What is known of Janet’s ancestry ? 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


OHN FOREST, FRANCISCAN.—Confes- 
sor of Queen Katharine of Aragon, he 
was burnt at Smithfield for his book against 
the King’s Supremacy. What copies of his 
book, or what accounts of him are extant? 


R. E. 


HE REV. JAMES INGRAM. — Could 
anyone refer me to a complete biblio- 
graphy of the Rev. James Ingram, the Anglo- 
Saxon scholar whose translation of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is the one commonly 
known. I should also be glad of any bio- 
graphical particulars additional to those in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


L. R. N. 
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| JOAN, DAUGHTER OF SIR WILLIAM 
CLOPTON.—Arthur St. Claire Brooke, 
|‘ Slingsby and Slingsby Castle’ (1904) gives 
a pedigree of the Cavendishes of Slingsby 
| from Sir John Cavendish, Chief Justice in 
| the reign of Richard II, who was beheaded 
by the mob 14 June, 1381, at a spot on the 
| extreme north-west border of Suffolk. His 
|son, Sir John Cavendish, is given as having 
| married Joan, daughter of Sir William Clop. 
ton. Of this Sir John it is stated that, as 
| an esquire of the King’s House, he slew Wat 
| Tyler at Smithfield in 1381; served under 
Henry V, and was present at Agincourt 1415; 
and was given by Henry V ‘‘ the office of 
Brouder of his wardrobe.’’ Was this Joan 
the same lady who is said to have married 
Sir Thomas Erpingham, one of the notable 
persons at Agincourt? Is there any authen- 
tic record that the Chief Justice had a son 
named John to whom the particulars given 
| above could apply ? 


H. ASsKEw. 


APOLEON’S ENTRY INTO PARIS, 
20 MAR., 1815. — What contemporary 
accounts are there of this besides that of the 
Duchesse d’Abrantés? It will be remem- 
| bered that the Duchess considered this as 
‘* époque la plus importante peutétre de la 
vie de Napoléon.’’ I should be glad of con- 
temporary discussion of it if this has been 
collected anywhere, especially criticism of 
Napoleon’s own attitude to the situation. 
He seems to have struck some observers as 
unduly out of heart. 
F. E. R. 


| [AROUSSE : BIBLIOGRAPHY 
| WANTED.—We all know Larousse. I 
| have before me awopy of the Petit Larousse 
| dated 1885 and the 28th edition. The latest 
edition of this is a much larger volume; the 
number of it 1 do not remember. I should 
be glad of reference to some account of this 
dictionary. Details (bibliographical) of the 
large dictionary would be welcome, but I am 
most interested in the Petit Larousse. What 
is known of the original collaborators in the 
work, and who originally made the excellent 
abridgment ? 


FRANCOPHIL. 


| 

| THE HISTORY OF BREAKFAST.—A good 

| deal may be picked up about dinner in 
the literature of century after century, and 

| it has been put together in different ways. 

| Is there anything much written about break- 

' fast: its social uses—which not so long ago 
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——— 


| 
counted for more than they do now; the kind | 
of food and drink taken; the scenes in books | 
or plays in which it figures and any other 
topic connected with it. It is, of course, in 
the British Isles, a different kind of meal | 
from the first meal in the day taken abroad. | 


H. F. 


“THE GREAT BOSTONIAN.” — What | 
American notable is designated by this 


nickname ? 
R. 


BUDDHIST ABSTINENCE: GOLD AND 
SILVER.—One of the ten precepts of 
the Buddhist brotherhood inculcates, as is 
well known, abstinence from receiving gold 
and silver. Can anyone tell me whether it 
is forbidden to receive gold and silver as | 
alms, and in the way of money; or whether 
the prohibition is merely of the use of gold 
and silver in the shape of ornaments or ves- 
sels. Is it, and has it been from the first, 
a Buddhist rule to accept no alms save those 
in kind ? . 


B RING MADAME GAVE TO BOS- 
SUET.—It will be remembered that in 
Mme de La Fayette’s moving account of the 
death of Madame la Duchesse d’Orleans, we 
are told that she said to her principal woman 
(in English, preserving her courtesy to the 
last): ‘‘ Donnez & M. de Condom, lorsque je 
serai morte, l’émeraude que j’avais fait faire 
pour lui.’’ 
Is it known what became of this emerald 
ring, or where it is now? 


S. E. Y. 
OYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS. — Is 
there any work for the nineteenth cen- 
tury—and for Europe generally—analogous 
to Horace Walpole’s ‘ Catalogue of the Royal 
and Noble Authors of England.’ Such ex- 
amples as there are seem to be largely authors 
of verse. I can recall few French ones, and 
one or two English—but I should be glad of 
a full list, or of indication where to look for 
one if such a work exists. 

RHEDECYNIAN. 
WANTED.—In a book by 
“Count de Maistre” is a story about the 
vision of a saint in which Satan enquires of 
the Lord why he should be condemned who has 
only offended once, when so many men, who 
have offended many times, are pardoned; to 
which the Lord replies: ‘Hast thou once 


EFERENCE 


asked pardon of me?” Who is the Count de | 


Maistre? and in what book is the story told? 
J.S. 1. 


Replies. 


NAMES OF BIBLICAL CHARACTERS : 


SOURCES WANTED. 
(clxvii. 260). 
ONGINUS. Dr. Alfred Plummer, in his 
edition of St. Luke’s Gospel, writes of 
the centurion in chap. xxiii. 47: 

Legend has invested him with the name of 
Longinus (Acta Pilati, B. xi), which perhaps 
originally meant the soldier with the rye 
(St. John, xix. 34) and later writers make bot 
him and the 
martyr’s death. 

For the Acta or Gesta Pilati, better known 
under its mediaeval title of the ‘ Gospel of 
Nicodemus,’ see the account in Smith and 


soldier with the spear die a 


Wace’s ‘Dictionary of Christian  Bio- 
graphy,’ vol. ii., 708, under ‘ Gos- 
pels Apocryphal.’ In Jacobus a_ Vora- 


gine’s Legenda Aurea, or Historia Lombar- 
dica, it is the centurion who pierces our 
Lord’s side with a spear, and his dim sight 
is healed by the blood which ran down the 
spear chancing to touch his eyes. 

The Penitent Thief. The legends of the 
malefactors’ names are numerous. Dr. 
Plummer, on p. 534 of his commentary on St. 
Luke, refers to the forms given in the ‘ Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus’ (Acta Pilati, x.); the 
Greek has Dysmas for the penitent one, the 
other being nameless; in the Latin version 
they are Dismas and Gestas. In the ‘ Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy’ the names are Titus 
and Dumachus. Titus bribes Dumachus to 
release the Holy Family, whom they had cap- 
tured. Plummer quotes other varieties, 
Iothas and Maggatras, Zoathan and Cham- 
matha, Zoathan and Camma. 

The Queen of Sheba. The legendary Balkis 
would appear to be due to the Arabs. See 
Smith’s ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ under “‘Sheba,”’ 
and Sale’s note n in chap. xxvii. of his trans- 


lation of the Koran. Epwarp Bensty. 


ROUSE IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 

(clxvii. 224, 265).—The following notes 

deal with some modern attempts to naturalise 
grouse on Dartmoor: 


1870. About this time, Sir Robert Torrens 
made efforts to establish grouse on the Holne 
side of the Moor: (Devon and Cornwall Notes 
and Queries (1919), vol. x. p. 305). 

1905. There is no reason why Lagopus 

| scoticus should not do well on Dartmoor, but 
some protection must be afforded it. Swaling 
must done at proper times and under proper 
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conditions. Swaling, burning the heather and 
furze, in March, April and May gives you 
roasted grouse eggs: (Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association, vol. xxxvii, p. 85.) 
1912. Recent efforts to establish a stock of 
grouse have been been successful. The intro- 
duction from Yorkshire in 1912 and 1913—100 
brace in all—have taken kindly to their new 
uarters, having nested and multiplied satis- 
factorily, and the expectation is warranted that 
Dartmoor will in time afford good grouse shoot- 
ing: (The Times, 3 May, 1915, p. 12, col. 2.) 


1918. See The Field, Sept. 21. 
1921. The birds have bred so well that to-day 


there is a good number of coveys. The Dart- 
moor grouse has more foxes to contend with 
than on most preserves: (The Times, 4 Aug. 
1921, p. 11, col. 6.) 

1921. The half-dozen packs of grouse, none of 
them exceeding seven birds, that we disturbed 
were an addition of recent years to the wild oc- 
cupants of the moor. ‘Nhe birds imported from 
Yorkshire in 1912 have prospered and multi- 
plied encouragingly, the native offspring spread- 
ing themselves widely in a manner 
spires confidence in the future of Dartmoor as 
a grouse moor.—(The Times, 5 Nov., 1921, p. 12, 
col. 6)) 

1925. See the Western Morning News, 28 
May, p. 9; Baily’s Magazine, July, 1925, as 
quoted in the Western Morning News, 10 July, 
1925, p. 9, col. 3. 

1928. The Effects of Swaling: (The Western 
Morning News, 13 June, 1928, p. 6). 

1931. Since 1920, when it was considered 
advisable to turn down another hundred pairs, 
the progress of the game ceased to be satis- 
factory, mainly owing to the increasing scarcity 
of heather, which diminishing year by year as 
Scotch sheep became more numerous and burn- 
ing more and more excessive, rendered the mul- 
tiplication of 
‘ I doubt if the entire Moor could now 
show as many birds as were actually intro- 
duced: (Mr. Douglas Gordon in ‘ Dartmoor 
in all its Moods,’ 1931, p. 57). 


M. 
(ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: MISS- 
ING MEMORIAL (elxvii. 172, 212, 


266).—As Mr. CU. L. Hates, in his enquiry 
at the first reference, omitted to specify at 
what period Sir Thomas Hales lived and 
died, I naturally commenced at the earliest 
authority I could find; this may render it 
less difficult for him to understand why I 
did so; as it is quite obvious I should not 
have consulted a work published in 1640 had 
it been stated that the memorial was erected 
in 1748. 


I have again referred to Ward Lock’s 


guide and notice that the reference number 
against Sir James Hales indicates the posi- 
tion where the monument stood a hundred 
years ago (i.e., on the south 
Michael’s 


side of St. 


while the reference 


chapel), 
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red grouse almost impossible. | 
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number to Sir T. Hales indicates the position 
where the same monument is now (i.e., in the 
north aisle of the nave). A good plan of the 
cathedral showing the positions of monu 
ments, ete., is given in the ‘ Chronological 
History of Canterbury Cathedral,’ by G, 
Smith, published in 1883. This mentions 
Sir James Hales in its present position, but 
does not mention Sir Thomas Hales. 

The standard work of Mr. J. Meadows 
Cowper was published at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1897, approximately a month after 
Mr. Hates says he saw the missing mem- 
orial. 1 have checked the monuments on 
the south side of the nave with his list, and 
they are correct, and it is, to me, difficult 
to see how he could have overlooked such a 
prominent tablet as Mr. Hanes describes it, 

I will only add that in the Registers of 
Canterbury Cathedral published by the Har- 
leian Society in 1878, there is no mention 
of the burial of Sir Thomas Hales, but of 
course, there are many monuments in the 
cathedral to persons not buried there. 

A. Bi FF 

MHE VEN. JOHN SOUTHWORTH (elxvii. 

261).—There is a short biography of the 

Ven. John Southworth in the ‘ Catholic En- 

| cyclopedia,’ xiv. 165 (1912), with references, 
His body was discovered by accident at Douai 

|}on July 15, 1927, and after undergoing a 
careful process of preservation at Lille, was 
brought secretly to England on Dee. 20, and 
taken to St. Edmund’s College, Ware. See- 
recy was maintained on account of the fact 
that the martyr had then yet to be beatified, 
but the transference was made with full off- 
cial approval and co-operation. At the re- 
quest of the Archbishop of Westminster, the 
British Foreign Office communicated with the 
French Foreign Office, and secured the neces- 
sary permission for the removal of the 
remains. All this, and much more, was set 
out in the Universe of Dec. 30, 1927. In the 
same newspaper, Feb. 24, 1928, there was an 
article by the Rev. A. B. Purdie, of St. Ed 
mund’s College, Ware, describing a number 
of historic relics found at Douai on the day 
following the discovery of the martyr’s body, 
|}and about 8 ft. distant from it. To Fr. 
| Purdie was due the identification of the re 
| mains as those of the Ven. John Southworth. 


F. H. C. 


The body of the Blessed John Southworth (he 
| was beatified in 1929) now rests in a special 
| Shrine in Westminster Cathedral. X. Y. 4 
‘will find a full and illustrated account of his 
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life, the discovery and identification of inis 
body at Douai in 1927, and its translation to 
Westminster in ‘The Life of Blessed John 
Southworth,’ by Albert B. Purdie (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne) 1930. A short ac- 
count is issued in a twopenny pamphlet by 
the Catholic Truth Society, 
Square, S.W.1. 

d. BR. F. 


IVES OF SAINTS WANTED (elxvii. 
193, 228, 246).—In spite of the difficul- 
ties referred to by Mr. GASELEE, it is quite 
possible to give a clear and fairly detailed 
account of the hermit St. Beat. 
Italian parents of noble birth, he was seized 
when quite young with a desire to evangelize 
the heathen. Donning the dress of a beggar, 
he travelled into Gaul. Near the source of 
the Garonne there is a village consisting of 
two streets, joined by a bridge, to which he 
has given his name. Thence he went to 
Nantes, thence to Vendéme, and then to 
Laon, which was to be the scene of many 
years of missionary activity. He took up 
his abode in a cave and became a basket 
maker, living with extreme frugality, often 
passing three days without food. At the end 
of the third century the region round Laon 
was covered with forests, inhabited by a vaga- 
bond population, quick to adore material 
objects and hardly capable of understanding 
Christianity. When persecution seemed 
probable, St. Beat instructed would-be con- 
verts in one of the many grottoes in the lime- 
stone rocks of the locality ; he devised a sub- 
terranean oratory, which became a church, 
and was used as a wool-factory in the nine- 
teenth century. However, apart from his 
relics, Laon seems to have possessed little to 
recall the hermit, who has been represented 
in art as an old man, leaning on a staff and 
trampling on a dragon, which is meant to 
signify idolatry. 

The hermit died in the cave where he had 
lived so many years, and was buried there. 
But soon it was noised abroad that miracles 
were taking place in the cave; pilgrims be- 
gan to arrive, especially pilgrims who de- 
sired a cure for cancer. On 9 May annually 
there was a procession to the cave, and when 
it collapsed in the sixteenth century, owing 
to the laying of a foundation for the citadel, 
the relics of the saint were carried in tri- 
umph through the streets. Several churches 
have been named after St. Beat; even in the 
eighteenth century a church was built that 
Was called after him. Trouble arose when 
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38 Eccleston | 


The son of | 


| hand booksellers. J. 
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the people of Vendéme declared that St. Beat 


died there; the dispute which followed ap- 
| pears to have been an acrimonious one; and 
recent historians of Laon, while mentioning 


the claim, have prudently refused to take a 
side in the controversy. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


DRAWINGS OF NORFOLK HALLS AND 

MANOR HOUSES (elxvii. 260). — The 
drawings about which Mr, Cann Hucues 
enquires are apparently those contained in 
‘Some of the Old Halls and Manor Houses 
in the County of Norfolk, by the late 
Edward Preston Willis, Architect.’ This 
folio volume was edited by Thomas Garratt, 
architect, and published by subscription in 
1890 by Jarrold and Son. A short descrip- 
tion accompanies each plate. About 200 
copies were subscribed for and one may occa- 
sionally be found in the catalogues of second- 
PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 


yi | ATCH-THOKE ”’ (clxvii. 46, 156, 230). 

-L should like to thank Mrs. C. B. 
vans for the information obtained as to 
the meaning of the word ‘“‘hatch-thoke.’’ It 
may interest her to know that although the 
letter in which the word was mentioned had 
been lying unnoticed in my little house for 
eighty-one years, the day after my letter about 
it appeared in ‘N, & Q.’ I received a letter 
from the nephew of the then  school-boy 
writer, who saw my enquiry, and the old 
letter is now in the possession of the son of 
J. L. Toke, who wrote it. The word ‘‘thoke’’ 


appears to be old Winchester slang corres- 
ponding with the schoolboy ‘‘ fug’’ of to- 


day, meaning extra rest in bed, and ‘‘hatch,’’ 
the old larders or bakeries from which extra 
food was expected with which the holiday 
was also celebrated. 
GEORGIANA M, E. HuMFRey. 
The Limes, Bodicote, Nr. Banbury. 
(UM MED ENVELOPES (clxvii. 259). — 
Writing to Sir Rowland Hill on Decem- 
ber 31, 1840, Captain Basil Hall suggested 


that a great convenience might be added to 


| the envelopes if there were put a small lick 


of the gum which is used for the stamps at the 
angle where the wafer or wax is put... 
Effect was given to this suggestion in the 
following year, but no doubt ungummed en- 
velopes were also in use for many years after 


1841. Hall’s letter is given in Dr. G. B. 
Hill’s ‘ Life of Sir Rowland Hill ’ (1880), i., 
|p. 418. 


A. R.L. M. 
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HE CHILD OF HALA (clxvi. 351; clxvii. | Medii Aevi,’ 2nd ed., i., 1913, p. 287); he 


210, 246, 267).—I am glad R. S. B. is 
dealing with the subject. Presumably the 
Gregson MSS. do not help, but the lack of 
contemporary references is surprising. The 
local registers will no doubt give his bap- 
tism and parentage and the court rolls may 
have something about his family. Gregson 
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may have heard traditions handed on to the | 


giant’s descendant, Charles Chadwick, whom 
he refers to as living in 1804. One of your 
readers has kindly sent me a list dated at 


Wigan on 10 Nov., 1625, of papist recusants | 


who had been disarmed in Lancashire in the 
previous month by virtue of letters from the 
Privy Council; the MS. which is in private 
hands is an original and shows that six 
corslets and six muskets were then taken from 
Sir Gilbert Ireland of Hutt, Kt. As he had 
been sheriff of the county for 1621-2 (‘V.C.H. 
Lanes.,’ iii. 146; Gregson, ‘ Portfolio of 
Fragments,’ ed. Harland, 301; 
Lancs. and Ches., ix. 76; Ixvii., no. 1383, 


| 


Octoser 27, 1994, 


was created a cardinal by Urban VI. on jg 
Sept., 1378 (ibid., p. 23). The date of his 
death does not appear to be known (loc, cit,), 
but Urban VI. gave the title of Santa 
Susanna to another cardinal on 20 Noy, 
1385 (ibid., p. 25 and note 3). There may 
be more about him in Dominican books such 
as ‘Acta Capit. Gen. Ord. Praed.’ (ed, 
Reichert), Mortier (‘ Hist. des. Maitres 
généraux ’), Taurizano (‘ Hier, Ord. Praed,,’ 


2nd ed., 1916). 


H. I. A. 
YORKSHIRE MSS.: JOHNSTON (elxy, 
46; clxvii. 89, 138, 215). Thoresby’s 


friend, Nathaniel Johnston (not Johnstone), 
of Pontefract, M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.P. Lond, 
1627-1705, has a notice in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ as 
has also Henry Johnston (d. 1723); they 


| were brothers and the latter, who had been 


Rec. Soc. | c 4eir 
| Soc., Ixxxiv., p. viii.), being clothed on 14 


jas res a , é isl rec Sé y | . . . 
sane), Bo wan peesamebly  gapish vecusant | religion (Birt, ‘Obit Book Engl. Bened.,’ 


but not a popish recusant convict. Who, 
then, were Gilbert Ireland of Rixton in the 


parish of Warrington, gent, and Dorothy his | 


wife, who were convicted of recusancy on 18 
Mar., 1593/4. (Cath. Rec. Soc. xviii. 200-1). 
H. I. A. 
XECUTORS OF BISHOP KEMP (elxvii. 
241).—Richard Lichfield, LL:D., Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex from 1476 to 1497 (Hen- 
nessy, ‘Novum Repert. Eccles. Paroch. 
Londin,’ 1898, pp. 9, 19, 40, 53, 410, xix. 
note a 261) and Walter Knightly, M.D., 
A.M., Chancellor of St. Paul’s from 1479 to 
1501 (ibid., pp. 11, 13, 51, 92, 383, xxii. 
note b 57). Thomas Jan, Archdeacon of 
Essex and canon residentiary of St. Paul’s 
(Henry Bradshaw Soc., iii., p. xxxi.), after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich, is usually said to 
have died in September, 1500 (e.g., Hen- 
nessy, Op. cit., p. xxv., note b 162; Le Neve, 
‘ Fasti,’ ed. Hardy, ii., 468; Stubbs, ‘ Reg. 
Sacr. Anglic.,’ 2nd ed., 95), but he figures 
under 23 July, in the obituary of benefactors, 
etc., in the martyrology of Syon Abbey in 
Add. MS. 22285 (Henry Bradshaw Soc., iii., 
p. XxXix.). 
mM. T. A. 


(GARDINAL OF TIVOLI, 1381 (clxvii. 83, 

208).—In December, 1362, Filippo Ruf- 
fini was provided by Bl. Urban V. to the see 
of Isernia, which was void by the death of 
a Bishop Christopher, who had been in office 
since about 1348 (Hubel, ‘ Hierarchia Cath. 


| Cath.,’ iii. | 1888], 642). 


Dugdale’s clerk, became a Benedictine (Chet, 


Apr., 1674, and taking the name Joseph in 


| 81; Weldon, ‘ Chron. Notes,’ 238, 251, 254; 


App. 21, 19; Gillow, ‘ Bibl. Dict. Engl. 


A catalogue of Dr. 
‘Cat. MSS. ane 


Johnston’s MSS. is in 


| tom. 11., p. 99’ (Lawton, ‘ Coll. Rer. Keel. 





Dioec. Ebor.,’ new ed., 1842, p. xviii.), pre 
sumably Edward Bernard’s ‘ Catalogi Libr. 
MSS. Anglize et Hibern.’ (1697), of which 
there is a copy in the London Library.  Rich- 
ard Frank of Campsall, who died in 1769, 
bought many MSS. from Dr. Johnston's 
family (Lawton, op. cit., p. xvii.) and over 
a hundred folio volumes in Johneton’s auto- 
graph were in Frank’s library (ibid., p. 
xviii). The MSS. of Mr. F. Bacon Frank 
have been reported on by the Historical MSS. 
Commission (5th Rep., 6th Rep. and App.). 


H. I. A. 


ANDREW GEDDES, A.R.A. (clxvii. 226). 
—A memoir of this artist was written by 
his widow in 1844. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


IRKHEADS OF WIGAN (celxvii. 225, 
262).—I have a note that —— Birkhead, 
married Dorothy, fourth daughter of 
Richard Burdett, of Burthwaite, Yorkshire, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Rockley, of Rockley. Ido not know the exact 
date, but it was during the first half of the 
sixteenth century. 
Who was this Birkhead ? 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
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pOHOES (clxvii. 259).—I remember to have 
read in some guide-book that in the park 
of the castle Simonetta, near Milano, there 
is a place famous for its echo. The sound of 
4 revolver-shot is there repeated up to sixty 
times. This may be one of the highest re- 
petitions known. 

I have heard also something about a 
famous echo near Rosneath, in Scotland, but 
| forgot its number of repetitions. 


Ortro F. BaBier. 


APER FROM WOOD-PULP  (clxvii. 
259).—A useful collection of prize essays 

entitled ‘ Forestry and Forest Products,’ 
edited by John Rattray and Hugh Robert 
Mill, and issued in connection with the Edin- 
burgh International Forestry Exhibition 
(1884), was published in 1885. W. John 
Stonhill writes on paper-pulp from wood, etc. 
(pp. 437-471) and G. F. Green on the pro- 
duction of wood-pulp (473-482). The first 
essay is arranged chronologically, 1719-1884 ; 
the second one mentions that the real com- 
mencement of the wood-pulp industry was in 
1846. 

There is a long list of —_ on the sub- 
ject in ‘The Bradley Bibliography,’ by 
Alfred Rehder (vol. iv., 1914, p. 429). 

J. ARDAGH. 


Mr. Heron-Atten will find a discussion 
on this question in Messrs. Carter and Pol- 
lard’s recently published ‘ An Enquiry into 
the Nature of certain Nineteenth-Century 
Pamphlets,’ pp. 45-48. Three processes are 
noted, Mechanical wood-pulp, Chemical wood- 
pulp produced by the sulphite process, and 
Chemical wood-pulp produced by the soda or 
alkaline process. 1856 would appear to be 
the limit date for the two latter, but no date 
is given for mechanical wood, 

A. J. H. 

Wigon. 


AFFE SURNAME (clxvii. 226).—Rafe, 
Raffe, Raff, Rofe, Roof, Rufe, Rolf, are 

all variants of Ralph, which exists com- 
monly as a baptismal name and sometimes as 
surname. It is derived from Radulphus, or 
Rudolf or Raphael. For centuries in Eng- 
land it has been customary though not the 
invariable practice, both to spell and pro- 
nounce Ralph as Raphe or Rafe. The 
Christian name of Holinshed (of ‘ Chron- 
icles’ fame) was Raphael, but he was, and 
still is, usually known as Ralph or Raphe. 


‘ORKIGN LORD MAYORS OF LONDON 
(clxvii. 225).—A biographical account of 
early Lord Mayors, with portraits, will be 
found in my ancestor’s folio work entitled 
‘View of all the Lord Mayors of London.’ 
It was written, illustrated, printed, and pub- 
lished by William Jaggard (Shakespeare’s 
printer) in 1601. But only one copy is known 
to survive, now in the Huntington Library of 
California, 6,000 miles away. 
Probably on application to the Guildhall 
Library, London, E.C., it would be possible 
to ascertain if any naturalised foreigner has 
ever served as Lord Mayor. 





Wma. JAGGARD. 


Sir Roger Martin was Sheriff of 
London in 1559, and Lord Mayor in 
1567, but he was not a foreigner. He 
belonged to the ancient family of Martin of 
Admiston Hall, Dorsetshire, and later, of 
Long-Melford, Suffolk. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


fPAWCETT FAMILY (clxvii. 172).—Here 
are some early records of this family for 
Yorkshire: 

1. William Fassett, was a member of the 
Corpus Christi Guild in York in 1422-1423. 

2. William Forcett and Margaret his wife, 
were members of the same Guild in 1444- 
1445. 

3. Gilbert Fassett was a member of the 
same Guild in 1470. 

4. The Rev. Thomas Forsett; Canon of 

—, Rector of Calton, Yorks, 14..-August, 
1484, was a member of this same Guild in 
1473. He resigned the Rectory of Calton in 
August, 1484, on receiving an annual pension 
of £12. 

5. Johannes Fawsett was a member of the 
Corpus Christi Guild in York in 1475. 

6. Master Ralph Fassett; was a member 
of the same Guild in 1484. 

7. William Fawsett was a member of the 
same Guild in 1498. 

8. Sir (the Rev.) Richard Fawsyd was a 
member of the same Guild in 1507. (Query: 
At what place was he serving as cleric?). 

J. W. F. 


TENNYSON AND DANTE (clxvii. 242).— 

Among poets who ‘‘combine a gift of 
expression with an interest in the working- 
out of nature’s law,’’ surely the first place 
ought to be given to Lucretius? 





Wma. JAGGARD. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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LIST OF RICHARD CROMWELL’S 

SERVANTS: DUSEBELL (clxvii. 258). 
—‘‘ Dusebell ’’ is merely the scribe’s spelling 
of ‘‘ Dulcibella,’’ still quite a common Chris- 
tian name. I have known many ladies who 
bore it; and only yesterday one of them wrote 
to me. She must be about 
years old now; but I know others who must 
be fifty or sixty years of age. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 

(FEORGE STEPHENSON (clxvii. 261). - 

According to Samuel Smiles’s ‘ Life,’ 
George Stephenson was born at Wylam (near 
Newcastle) on 9 June, 1781, and was the 
second son of Robert Stephenson, who mar- 
ried Mabel, the only daughter of Robert Carr, 
a dyer at Ovingham. Her family had dwelt 
in the neighbourhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
for generations. This seems to be all the in- 
formation available. 

A. M. CoLeman. 
ILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL 

(clxvii. 260).—This street was first men- 
tioned in Horwood (1799). It had five pre- 
vious names, the 
Street (London Guide, 1758). It has been 
said to owe its name to its being the road 
from the landing-place of pilgrims to the 
shrines at St. Paul’s or Blackfriars, but 
Wheatley and Cunningham say that there is 
no authority for this. Harben’s Dictionary 
suggests that it was probably named after 
the owner or builder. 


A. M. CoLeMAN. 


Said to be the road taken by the pilgrims | 


from the water gate to St. Paul’s, but this 
is only conjecture, the first mention of the 
name being by Horwood (1799). It was 
called Stonecutters Alley (1746) and Little 
Bridge Street (1758). It would be interest- 
ing to ascertain if there was an owner or 
builder named Pilgrim. 
J. ARDAGH. 
OWING TO ONE WHO SNEEZES 
(clxvii. 117, 157, 214, 230, 247, 267). -— 
In the years 1870 to 1893, it was the univer- 
sal custom in England to say after a person 
had sneezed, ‘‘ God bless you.’’ In France, 
among the people, they say “‘ Salut ’’—but 
in the cultured class, they say, ‘‘ Dieu vous 
bénisse.’’ In Italy and France this custom 
still reigns, but, alas! it has been forgotten 
in England. 
CADOGAN-ROTHERY. 


W. R. 
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twenty-three | 


last being Little Bridge | 


| Signers of type should copy in their letters 
| the letters admired in calligraphy, and, first 
| of all, the most stately and formal. 


OcTOBER 27, 1934, 


(crc 

got 

The Library. ol 

‘ ~1 ty] 

Type Designs. By A. F. Johnson. (Graf. | the 
ton and Co.: 10s. 6d. net). sel 
{VERYONE who has the slightest interest la 
in books ought to know something definite = 

of the rise and progress of typography. This ss 
knowledge has, so far, not been altogether Bs 
| easy to come by in a compendious form which Be 
yet supplies enough. Mr. Johnson’s new Bs 
book gives us precisely what is wanted, |?" 
Anyone who knows what it contains is well | >¥ 
prepared to tackle further study of the sub- | 


ject; or, if he has no intention of further | §” 
study, has a treasury of information which |!" 
will make books old and modern a source of 
new pleasure, and illuminate afresh many a 
well-known name. 

In his introduction—which reminds us 
that the essence of Gutenberg’s invention was 
not actually a method of printing but a 
method of casting letters to serve as movable 
type—Mr. Johnson briefly discusses Dr. 
Zedler’s theory of the origin of the Costeriana 
and concludes that Zedler does not establish 
for them a date earlier than any of the 
Mainz productions. One of the most curious 
adjuncts of typography is its nomenclature. 
It was virtually inevitable that the first de- 


It shows 
a quick sense for what we may call visual 
value that the first types, which rendered a 

| beautiful formal strictly gothic _ script, 
should have been nicknamed T'extura, from 

| their resemblance in effect to woven texture. 
| Textura—except in the Netherlands and Eng- 
land, where its life was longer—was soon 
superseded, being replaced by reproduction of | 

| a script mainly indeed gothic, but showing | ,j 

strong hints of roman, which was the book- 

hand of the fourteenth-century Italians, asso- |}, 
ciated in people’s minds particularly with 

Petrarch. Though shortlived, this letter, 
from the beauty of some of the work done in 
it, is important, and accordingly must have | | 
a name; it has been left to modern ingenuity | 
to find one, and fere-humanistica is the sug: | 5 

gestion which seems to be accepted. There 1s 
an old French name, ‘‘ lettre de somme’— 
used for the type in which an edition of the 

Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas was printed 
in the fourteen-sixties by Schéffer—which ap- 
parently means the same thing as fere- 

| hwmanistica. With the two other groups of 
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thic types, the Rotundas of Italy and the 
stardas of northern Europe, we find the 


~|type-designer beginning to fail here and 


there, and by and by somewhat badly, in 
sense for fineness and style; and with the 
latter we come to the parting between Ger- 
man printing and that of the rest of the 
world. The Germans evolved a variety of 
Bastarda which received the name of 
Schwabacher. There is a little town in 
Bavaria, which has no early association with 
printing or type-founding, called Schwabach, 
but that its name should have been given 
to this Bastarda, till the second half of the 
sixteenth century the most widely-spread type 


naming. It gave way in the end_ be- 
fore the variety which established itself 
as the German print we all know and 
which is called Fraktur—‘‘ Gebrochenes ’’ the 
modern German would prefer to call it; the 
name is derived from that of a style in calli- 
graphy. At this point we were a little puz- 
aled first by ‘‘ Hieronymus Andreae, Form- 
schneider,’’ and then by ‘‘ Schnérkel.’’ The 
latter is said to mean “ elephants’ trunks.”’ 
Is that so? ‘‘ Formschneider’’ is here and 
there treated as a surname; but in other 
places looks like the name of the man’s craft 
—‘type-cutter.’? However this may be, the 
said Hieronymus was Diirer’s printer, and 
though no designs for Fraktur can be traced 
to Durer, one cannot suppose that acquain- 
tance with him was without its influence. 


The succeeding three chapters deal with 
roman: the Venetians and the old-face group ; 
the evolution of the modern-face roman ; old- 
face types in the Victorian age. The great 
prototype of all romans, that of Jenson, was 
ireached as early as 1470; and the page which 
lillustrates it here may suffice of itself to 
show why, so widely, roman overcame gothic. 
The beginnings of old-face have been traced 
by Mr. Morison—whose work naturally is 
much in evidence throughout this volume—to 
the roman types of Aldus. Aldus had no 
gothic types; the Italian gothic, the 
‘totunda, was by his time restricted to law- 
jvooks and liturgies. Roman had reached 
England in the first decade of the sixteenth 
century; that it was adopted here as the 
standard type Mr. Johnson thinks was some- 
thing of an accident. German retention of 
Fraktur was perhaps due to pride in the dis- 
covery of printing and unwillingness to de- 
part from its first manifestation; but Eng- 
lish printers were merely conscious of in- 








in Germany, is another example of curious | 
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feriority, and would follow Continental 
printers without hesitation—in this matter 
followed the French. We come here to a 
point where recent research has done much 
to clear away obscurity, and the progress of 
the Garamond founts which were to exercise 
so long-lived an influence, and that of their 
derivatives, is here adequately shown. The 
chapter closes with Caslon; and so we turn 
to modern-face. Printing for the most part 
has now rejected this, nor if we consider it 
at its worst, can we wonder. But the early 
manifestations of the mere tendency towards 
it include some beautiful examples of typo- 
graphy, as even the illustrations here suffice 
to show. With the nineteenth century we 
reach first the depths of typographical weak- 
ness and dullness, and then a plenitude of 
ideas, criticism, reforms. With all this Mr. 
Johnson deals as competently as with the 
more arresting early history: and then goes 
back and tells the story of italic, which has 
some points of unusual personal interest in 
the lives of designers. 

It is something of a pity that the illustra- 
tions could not have been made to show the 
special features commented on in the text: 
no doubt this would have entailed expense 
greater than the price settled on would allow. 
Here and there perhaps an admirer of Mr. 
Johnson’s book will find leisure to hunt out 
for himself the curly-tailed R’s and the one 
or two other letters which do not actually 
show up in these pages. 


No. xiv. of the Cambridge Miscellany, that 
pleasant series of reprints of choice books, 
is George Saintsbury’s ‘ Shakespeare’ — a 
reprint of his contribution on this subject 
to the ‘ Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture.’ It is well worth having separately. 
Within certain narrow limits, it is as plea- 
sant to disagree as to agree with a competent 
writer on Shakespeare; and Saintsbury’s dis- 
cussion affords a little of that stimulation as 
well as abundance of insight and suggestion. 
Miss Helen Waddell’s appreciation of him, 
though, according to modern fashion, a 
thought more lyrical than old-fashioned 
notions easily concur with, is a most attrac- 
tive piece of work, worthy of its fine subject 
in the fullness of its understanding. It will 
be remembered that, like some other of the 
leading intellects of our day, Saintsbury set 
himself against the present all-devouring 
curiosity in biography and by his will for- 
bade the writing of any life of him or the 
publication of any of his letters. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


In their Caxton Head Catalogue No. 1011 
Messrs. JAMES TREGASKIS AND Son describe 
principally books interesting to the collector 
of bindings or incunabula, or other typo- 
graphical rarities. There are 64 examples of 
binding. The sixteenth-century work in- 
cludes a Thucydides bound for Thomas Wot- 
ton in brown calf, with date and floreate 
ornament (£60), and three Latin works in a 
calf binding made for Queen Elizabeth, bear- 
ing Anne Boleyn’s badge (£85). From the 
seventeenth century we have an interesting 
French specimen, in olive morocco, on a book 
of Caussin’s (1618: £50). The best of eight- 
eenth-century bindings is a Roger Payne 
(Plot’s ‘ Staffordshire,’ bound for Sir Rich- 
ard Colt Hoare) in russia, having Payne’s 
bill with description of the state of the book 
when placed in his hands (£150). Under 
this heading also is the description of a 
fourteenth-century MS. of 166 leaves of vel- 
lum, with a few additional paper leaves, 
in an early sixteenth-century binding done 
for Henry VIII. The contents are a regis- 
ter of writs in Latin (£105). The works of 
old presses under ‘ Greek’ and ‘ Latin Clas- 
sices,’ count among them several volumes of 
good pedigree. Here is Ratdolt, ‘ Euclid ’-—- 
the first of all printed editions—offered for 
£85. The Florentine ‘ Argonautica’ 
Apollonius Rhodius of Lascaris, in a first 
edition, is offered for £40; Jean de Tournes’ 
‘Plato’ (Lyons, 1550) for £10. A note- 
worthy typographical item is the Lucan’s 
‘ Pharsalia’ brought out in 1512 at Paris 
(£30); and Martial’s Works of 1478 from the 
press of Philip of Lavagna at Milan, is 
another (£50). 
translation of Musaeus’ ‘ Hero and Leander ’ 
printed by Didot and having coloured plates 
by Debucourt. The Bodoni Press furnishes 


eight or nine most attractive items—thus, | dressed to 14, Burleigh Street. Strand, Lond 


he printer at High W; 


Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ the English text and Italian 


translation printed parallel to one another | 
(1793 : £9) ; a fine ‘ Imitatio Christi ’ (1793: | 


£12) and the proofsheets, bound in 2 vols. 
folio, of Catullus and Tibullus (1794: £35). 


The books under ‘ Blake’ include a first edi- | 
tion of ‘ The Book of Job’ in the original | 


brown boards and containing an autograph 
letter of John Linnell to Bernard Barton 
(1825: £120). 





Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 
and published by The Rolls House Publishing Co. Lt 


of | 


For £95 one may acquire a | 


d., 2, 


WE have also received No. 302 of Mzsgi 
MYERs anp Co., containing a list of assogj 
tion copies and modern books in first or li 
ited editions. Half-a-dozen of 20 
Moore’s books with inscriptions by the av 
are the best of the association copies—‘ F 
and Farewell’ is an example, inscribed 
Mona Kingdon (1925: £7 7s.). We notig 
fifteen or sixteen typescripts or manuscrij 
of the novelist ‘“Richard Dehan’’: the m 
scripts of ‘The Man of Iron’ (£9) and 


siderable of these. Here is a set (25 vol 
of the Manaton edition of John Galswo 


Editions ’ are Hardy’s ‘ The Dynasts ’ (192 
£8), A. A. Milne’s ‘ The House at Pe 


Lionel Johnson’s ‘ Poems’ 


‘The Just Steward’ (£10) are the most ca 
works (£25), and other items under ‘ Limit 


Corner’ (1928: £3), and a good copy } 
of 1895 (£ 


The long list of Modern First Editions 3 


flects, we suppose, in the prices asked, 


tion of authors, and it is interesting to 
how this goes. 
John Galsworthy’s ‘ Jocelyn,’ 





| told, worth over £100, and is now again ste 
ily rising in value. £20 is asked for it he 


collector’s rather than the reader’s estim 


The highest priced item — 
one of ¢ 
books published under the pseudonym ¢ 
‘John Sinjohn,’’ which was once, we a 


| £15 is the price both of D. H. Lawreneg 


‘ The Rainbow ’ (1915) and Arnold Bennet 


‘The Old Wives’ Tale’; and another bod 
| valued higher than the rest is a first iss 


| (with Owen Seaman’s autograph on the ¢ 
paper) of Conrad’s ‘ Notes on Life 

| Letters’ (£8). Books from modern pre 

| present some tempting items. ‘ Daph 

| and Chloe ’—probably the last product a 


from a bibliography—from the Ashende 


| Press, is priced £7 7s. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications of every kind should be 


W.C.2, and not to 
combe. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
| give their names and addresses, for the inf 


publication. 


Tue Manacer will be 
free specimen copies of 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 


20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Bue 


Breams Buildings, London, E.0.4, for Notes and Quel 
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